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THE MODERN HOUSE— ITS DECOR- 
ATION AND FURNITURE.— XI. 

THE LADY'S CHAMBER. 

By A. Sajstdier. 

Translated from the Berne IttmlrU. 




Fig. 60.— Top op Bed m Lady's Chamber, 



THE desire to make a show, the vanity of display, and the 
customs of life all on the outside removes from many of 
our contemporaries the taste for interior decoration, and 
the satisfactions of the home. This explains the preponderance 
of the drawing-room in the modern habitation and the exag- 



gerated importance given it, generally to the detriment of the 
other portions of the house. 

The system which consists in arranging a room for each of 
the essential acts of life, is found thus singularly false in its 
application ; so that, in spite of his knowledge of what to do, the 
architect arrives contrary to himself and forcibly so, to the in- 
genious skill of juggling. 

To consider certain of these astonishing distributions of 
rooms, to see these unequal and disproportionate divisions we 
would be truly tempted to regret the manner of life of our 
fathers, so little complicated, and the simplified method which 
was adopted in old times ; masters and servants met during the 
day in a grand common hall, warmed themselves at the same 
fire, and in the evening retired patriarchally behind curtains 
slightly reserved, to sleep without fear in the shelter of these 
light rampants in these summary chambers improvised for the 
night. 

This too succint sense of comfort satisfied the simplicity of 
their wants ; it had its cause, and while admitting that our cus- 
toms would agree badly with this loose, dangerous promiscuous- 
ness, it must nevertheless be acknowledged that compared to 
some Parisian interiors arranged like cabins of steamers, this 
primitive arrangement has a truly real advantage. The sleeping 
room, in short, instead of being what we wish it to be, to us 
one of the principal and most important rooms of the house, is 
generally treated only as a room of entirely secondary consider- 
ation. 

Its scant dimensions hardly allow placing the indispensable 
furniture; a bureau with mirror, two or three chairs, a toilet 
stand in one corner, in another the bed under heavy curtains — 
such iB the ordinary furnishing ; hardly ever the toilet cabinet 
is missing, and we seldom meet there a wardrobe and cupboards 
for the linen and clothes. 

The lady's chamber, which is the subject of this chapter, 
has the same size as the library over which it is placed, 21 feet 




Fin, 01,— Plan of Lady's Chamber. 







by 16. It is supplemented by a toilet room, with the description 
of which the reader is already familiar. 

With these dimensions it is possible to place the bed with 
the head to the wall, the only rational, convenient and hygienic 
disposition, reserved so until the end of the last century, when the 
miserable scantiness of our apartments forced us to abandon it. 

The plan, Fig. 61, shows the general arrangement; we see 
in it the bed accompanied by two night tables and occupying 
the situation we have just indicated ; at A is a wardrobe, B an 
altar ; near the window a lounge, and at C the chimney-piece. 

Pig. 62 shows in perspective the decoration of the room and 
that of the bed. The walls are entirely hung with drapery and 
the corners are concealed by portieres placed at an angle of 45° 
to " symmetrize " the room. The parts shown in dark tint on 
our designs will be in plush, and those shown in light tint in 



expressed in the light of the moon and induce the calm of 
night. But while preserving the several lines which we have 
adopted, and without changing the disposition even of the 
whole, we may according, as we consider another aspect of 
nature, vary at our will our effects, and in choosing other colors 
or other subjects for the panels and the ceiling modify entirely 
the ornamentation of the room. Let us observe, for example, 
the evening of a fine day ; in place of the subdued tints of sky 
silvered by the moon, we will take then the fires of the sun set- 
ting in the powerful colors and glistening radiations of the 
horizon, with the intense reds, the deep violets and emerald 
greens, we will get a decoration different- and of an entirely 
opposite character. 

An entirely different impression arises from the spectacle of 
an early morning in spring. The outlines hardly indicated, the 




Fig. 62.— Lady's Chamber, showing Bbd. 



plain silk. As regards colors we may seek harmonies with blues, 
silver grays and a little metal; peacock blue very broken for 
example for the plush which we will decorate with interlaeings 
in loops, laces and fringes of gray and silver ; clear gray for the 
panel back of the bed hung with a like material figured with 
silhouettes of trees, like projected shadows, of a darker gray and 
set off with embroidered points ; this last tint repeated in the 
portieres^ but without embroidery, and having a lining of rose 
gray/ ~ 

The wall will be of a lighter gray sustained by a thread of 
silver in loops, and as contrast we would have .the carpet dark 
gray with some traces of blue. The soft and even tone which 
we have just proposed, these gray on gray and silver tints are 



forms vague and light, of which a silver reflection hardly shows 
the outlines, gradually transforms and takes color and relief ; 
then if the embroidery seems to us insufficient to render this 
metamorphosis, we will run over the painting which covers our 
chamber with a fresh decoration of flowering trees, animated 
here and there with slender and graceful forms. 

The bed, the wardrobe, the mantel, and the altar, the only 
furniture showing woodwork are of maple emphasized with fine 
mouldings of silver. 

We will carefully proscribe the monumental bed of our 
times, which recalls the platform bed, and of which the extrav- 
agant accumulations menace the cornice, a kind of incom- 
modious roost on legs, for which we easily seek a ladder and 
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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 





PlG. 63.— MAKTBIrPIBCB IS'lIiADY'S. CHAMBER. 




Fig. 64.— Lady's Chamber, showikg Wabdbobe. 
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which it is necessary to learn how to scale.- Our bed, on the 
contrary, is low— we may sit on it and lie down easily without 
being forced to mount it. The head of which the head piece 
of the chapter shows a detail, is ornamented with pine cones, 
surrounded by a tuft of leaves from the same tree. The central 
medallion is of porcelain, deep peacock blue, with an inlaid 
figure in paste. 

Entirely hung with drapery^ the chamber itself forms an 
alcove, and the bed curtains become entirely useless ; therefore, 



resented, either in bronze or painting, enamel or tile, the 
patron saint of the one that occupies the room. 

The design, which we offer opposite this one, may be put 
in tile or form a glass for the little window of the oratory. It 
has been composed a little in opposition to tradition, which has 
given us for religious subjects an invariable arrangement, which 
is due undoubtedly to the most pious of fancies, but does not 
commend itself to our critical wants nor to historical truth. In the 
middle ages and to the time of Rembrandt in the Netherlands, 




Fig. 65.— Lady's Chambeb, showinq Window. 



the head-board is not made so as to carry one— it is covered 
solely with a sort of awning, or pendants of some passementerie. 

The material which covers the bed is the same as that 
selected for the open part of the seats and the tables ; it may 
be of silk, blue in color, comparing with the blue of the wall 
plush, much less dark however, and decorated with ornaments 
darker blue on a silver ground. 

Fig. 63 shows the mantel-piece, the general decoration of 
which recalls the bed ; we find here the pine cones, with their 
leaves, as the principal idea of ornamentation. The fire-place 
is surrounded by a magnificent mosaic of marble. The window, 
placed above the mantel, is garnished with a plain glass (i. e., 
not a mirror). It will be easily to add a ground glass in a 
shutter which would close the opening at night. 

As we see in Fig. 64, the everlasting wardrobe, so dear to 
ordinary housekeepers, is suppressed. We will eliminate it with- 
out regret from our apartment, finally, which it has too long 
encumbered with its heavy and vulgar form, its massive archi- 
tecture, its enormous doors, rendered heavier still by the 
mirror, as the most unpleasant and disagreeable article of 
furniture in the modern house. We must agree, besides, that 
this wardrobe door is the last place to choose for a mirror in 
aesthetic point of view, the illusion of another chamber being 
developed in a piece of furniture is in doubtful taste. In point 
of practical view, its useleesness is evident, placed where it is 
almost always infallibly opposite the light. 

We have then replaced this with a structure of a less 
conventional form, and of more elegant architecture. 

The central body will be arranged to hold the fine linen 
and the laces. The two little lateral doors conceal drawers for 
jewels, and the lower part is occupied by a large central drawer 
and two other smaller ones on its sides. 

Garlands of interwoven pine leaves run over the doors and 
the drawers and form a setting to the inlaid medallions in paste. 

In the design at the left (at the right in the following one), 
we see the retreat marked B in the plan, which may serve as 
an oratory. We place in it the altar, above which we have rep- 



the saints and the Bible personages were represented by the 
artists in the costumes the artists saw. This innocence should 
not be put in practice in our day, but it is worth more 
assuredly than the conventional style of the following centuries. 

So it has seemed to us that there is more to do than to 
fall back on a common reproduction ; we ought to draw precise 
and positive details from archaeology, and to know how to 
utilize the works shut up in our museums. We will thus arrive 
at a true creation, and in spite of difficulties of reconstruction 
we will be able to clothe these personages with the costumes of 
their own times. 

The fourth side of the room, shown in Fig. 65, has the window 
overlooking the garden, and is like that opposite, which is adja- 
cent to the bed. We will find in it the same light gray hangings 
decorated with silhouettes of trees in deeper gray. We will 
make the remark that on this side the hanging is loose instead 
of fixed ; it is opened in the middle and forms curtains. 

Finally, to close the chapter, we give in Fig. 65 a detail of 
the foot of the bed. 




-Foot op Bed. 

(To be continued.) 
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